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Prisons  as  Crime  Factorfl 


1WAS  sitting  on  my  stool,  stitching  at  a  large  canvas! 
mail-bag.  A  blanket  was  over  my  shoulders,  for  the 
night  was  frosty  and  the  stone-paved  cell  was  icy  coldJ 
The  thick,  nail-studded  door  was  locked,  but  I  did  notl 
feel  lonely.  On  the  landing  outside  sixty  or  seventy  lads  were! 
at  work  making  sand-bags  for  the  trenches,  and  the  silence] 
was  broken  by  the  stirring  of  their  stools,  the  clatter  of] 
scissors  dropped  upon  the  floor,  and  loud  requests  for  morej 
bags  or  for  permission  to  “  fall  out.”  To  a  prisoner  lockedT 
in  his  cell  such  sounds  represent  a  very  real  companionship! 

Occasionally  there  were  sounds  which  jarred.  The  bo5q 
working  immediately  outside  the  door  whispered  to  hi! 
neighbour  in  the  foulest  of  language,  and,  as  I  heard  it, 
shuddered  to  think  that  so  young  a  lad  was  familiar  witfl 
such  speech.  Then  a  harsh,  deep  voice  resounded  down! 
the  hall  :  “  K  two,  twenty-one,  if  you’re  not  careful  you’ll  1 
be  crying  for  your  dinner  to-morrow,”  and  there  was] 
dead  silence  for  a  time.  In  a  few  minutes  the  harsh  voice 
startled  one  again  :  “  K  one,  sixteen,  face  the  front,  or  you’ll] 
be  facing  the  Governor  in  the  morning.”  Again  silence.] 
Then  the  lad  outside  my  cell  door  ventured  a  whispered  re¬ 
mark.  Alas,  he  was  observed!  “  K  two,  twenty-one,  pacll 
up  and  go  back  to  your  cell,”  the  terrible  voice  commanded] 
The  lad  attempted  to  deny  that  he  had  spoken;  then,  finding 
that  useless,  asserted  that  he  had  only  asked  for  some  thread! 
In  vain.  4 4  You  can  explain  that  to  the  Governor  in- thi 
morning  ”  the  remorseless  voice  replied,  and  K,2,2i  took  uf 
his  stool  and  his  work,  and  passed  down  the  hall.  A  distant] 
bang  indicated  that  he  was  locked  in  his  cell.* 

Listening  to  such  sounds  and  incidents,  I  let  myS 
dwell  on  the  lot  of  these  lads.  In  this  particular  prisoiT 
were  all  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  but  the  sight  I  had 


*1  do  not  want  to  suggest  that  the  harsh  voice  belonge 
harsh  man.  In  view  of  the  conditions  under,  which  they  w| 
am  amawd  at  the  humanity  of  Prison  Warders. 


of  them  in  chapel  showed  that  they  were*  for  the  most  part, 
white,  puny,  boys,  many  so  stunted  in  growth  that  one  would 
have  thought  them  no  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen.  Most 
of  them  were  obviously  the  products  of  slums,  although  here 
and  there  one  noticed  a  gentler,  more  timid  face.  It  w?as 
terrible  to  see  them.  What  chance  had  they  in  life?  Born 
amidst  dirt  and  want  and  vice,  how  could  they  be  other  than 
they  were  ? 

My  thoughts  were  rudely  interrupted  by  a  key  turning 
in  the  lock  of  my  door,  and  a  prison  officer  entered.  He 
was  the  instructor.  He  sat  across  my  table  and  examined 
my  sewing.  “  What’s  going  to  happen  to  those  lads  when 
they  leave  here  ?  ”  I  asked.  He  looked  at  me  a  moment  un¬ 
decided  whether  to  reply  (for  the  Regulations  do  not  allow 
an  officer  to  speak  to  a  prisoner,  except  to  command  or  re¬ 
primand).  Then  he  spoke,  and  his  tone  suggested  that  he 
was  giving  relief  to  a  long  pent-up  discontent.  “  They’ll 
come  back  here  again — and  again  and  again  and  again. 
They’ll  spend  their  lives  here.  Believe  me,  I  would  rather 
see  my  son  shot  than  sitting  among  them  lads.” 

The  officer  finished  his  examination  and  welit.  He  left 
me  further  work  to  do,  but  I  could  not  settle  down  to  sewing. 
My  mind  was  full  of  the  thought  of  those  lads  seated  just  a 
few  yards  from  me,  and  I  paced  my  cell,  from  one  end  to 
another,  despairing  over  their  situation. 

I  thought  particularly  of  K,  2,  21.  Probably  he  was 
crying  in  his  cell,  for  however  bold  a  face  such  boys  assume 
before  their  fellows,  I  knew  they  often  gave  way  to  tears  in 
privacy.  He  would  be.  trying  to  think  of  other  things,  but 
ahvays  his  mind  would  come  back  to  the  ordeal  he  would 
have  to  face  oh  the  morrow.  The  thought  of  that  ordeal 
would  be  as  terrifying  as  the  punishment  itself. 

First  he  would  be  examined  by  the  Medical  Officer  to 
make  sure  that  he  was  fit  for  punishment.  Then  lie  would 
be  taken  before  the  Governor. 

He  w  ould  have  to  stand  at  attention  behind  an  iron 
railing,  like  the  dock  of  a  police  court.  At  his  side  would 
stand  a  Principal  Warder.  The  Governor  would  be  seated 
behind  a  table  opposite  him,  a  clerk  at  his  left  hand,  the 
Chief  Warder  behind  him,  and  a  further  warder  close  by. 
A  few'  paces  aw  ay  the  warder  responsible  for  reporting  him 
would  be  ready  to  give  the  necessar}^  evidence. 
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The  tableau  could  scarcely  be  more  impressive  had  the 
lad  been  guilty  of  manslaughter.  Actually  the  crime 
charged  against  him  under  these  imposing  conditions  would 
be  that  of  conversing  with  another  boy  ! 

And  what  would  be  the  punishment?  Probably  “one 
day  number  one  diet,  and  the  loss  of  56  stage  marks  and  of 
eight  remission  marks.”  That  is  to  say,  he  would  be  con¬ 
fined  for  twenty-four  tours  in  a  dark  Punishment  cell,  with 
only  a  pound  of  bread  to  eat  and  water  to  drink,  he  would  be 
kept  in  solitary  confinement  for  a  further  seven  days,  and, 
worst  of  all,  the  date  of  his  discharge  from  prison  would  be 
postponed  by  one  day. 

This  would  be  the  punishment  the  lad  would  have  to 
undergo  for  daring  to  speak. 


Having  got  thus  far,  not  a  few  readers,  I  anticipate, 
will  exclaim,  “  Why  all  this  concern  about  the  punishment 
of  a  boy  for  speaking?  Aren't  boys  punished  every  day  in 
school  for  the  same  offence?  ”  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if 
many  readers  unfamiliar  with  the  inside  of  a  prison  make  this 
criticism,  because  a  prison  chaplain,  whom  one  would  expect 
to  know  something  about  prisons,  retorted  upon  my  de¬ 
nunciation  of  the  “  Silence  Rule  ”  in  these  very  words.  To 
such  an  authority  the  difference  between  the  two  cases  should 
have  been  obvious.  In  the  case  of  school,  silence  is  only  im¬ 
posed  during  application  to  a  special  task  and  for  a  short 
period.  In  prison  silence  is  imposed  all  day  long ,  for  the  full 
period  of  the  three  months * ,  twelve  months’ ,  or  two  rears * 
sentence .  The  first  Prison  Rule  is:  “  PRISONERS  MOST 
OBSERVE  SILENCE.N  '  Not  simply  whilst  at  work ,  or  at 
meals,  or  in  chapel ,  but  from  morning  to  night  and  night  to 
morning . 

The  inhitmanity  of  such  a  rule  will  be  patent  to  all.  The 
gift  of  comprehensive  speech  is,  I  suppose,  the  most  distinc¬ 
tive  attribute  of  the  human  being.  Rob  man  of  the  power 
to  speak,  or  to  convey  his  thoughts  to  his  fellows,  and  he  be¬ 
comes  little  more  than  an  animal.  In  this  denial  of  the 
humanity  of  prisoners,  the  Silence  Rule  is  typical  of  the  en¬ 
tire  Prison  System.  From  the  moment  a  man  enters  the 
prison  gates,  everything  possible  is  done  to  make  him  lose 
his  self-respect  and  to  forget  his  human  personality.  If  I 


seem  to  linger  in  a  consideration  of  the  effects  of  the  Silence 
Rule  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  representative  of  almost 
every  rule. 

The  Silence  Rule  has  been  defended  on  the  ground  that 
prisoners  are  of  so  vicious  a  class  that  any  conversation  be¬ 
tween  them  would  be  undesirable.  Novices  in  law-breaking 
would  become  hardened  in  crime  and  vice  by  what  they 
heard.  Professional  burglars  would  take  advantage  of  asso¬ 
ciation  in  prison  to  plan  robberies  after  their  discharge.  The 
opportunity  of  conversation  would  be  used  to  concert  means 
of  surreptitiously  defeating  prison  rules. 

There  is  one  complete  answer  to  this  defence  of  the 
Silence  Rule. 

The  Silence  Rule  is  so  inhuman  that  it  cannot  be 
effectively  enforced.  It  is  simply  impossible  for  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  men  to  occupy  neighbouring  cells,  to  work  in  one  shed, 
to  exercise  in  one  yard,  to  go  to  chapel  together,  and  to 
mingle  in  the  hundred  and  one  ways  which  the  habitation  of 
one  building  makes  inevitable,  without  their  devising  means 
of  communication  and  conversation  with  each  other.  If  it 
were  possible  to  enforce  this  rule,  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  pri¬ 
soners  would  lose  their  reason  within  a  few  months,  and  not 
a  few  prison  officers  would  do  so  also.  I  know  one  prisoner 
who  felt  that  he  ought  conscientiously  to  observe  the  rules; 
he  tried  to  refrain  from  all  speech  and  communication  with 
his  fellows,  and  at  the  end  of  three  months  his  mind  was  so 
affected  that  he  had  to  be  removed  to  a  home  for  the 
mentally  defective. 

The  impossibility  of  enforcing  the  rule  strictly  makes  it 
quite  worthless.  All  the  feared  results  of  permitted  con¬ 
versation  occur  despite  the  Silence  Rule.  Novices  do  become 
hardened  and  degraded  by  contact  with  their  fellow- 
prisoners.  Burglars  do  plan  robberies  (I  have  heard  them 
doing  so).  Prisoners  do  concert  means  of  surreptitiously  de¬ 
feating  prison  rules. 

Every  prison  officer  is  aware  of  this,  and  I  imagine  that 
even  the  higher  officials — the  Prison  Commissioners  at 
Whitehall  and  the  inexperienced  military  gentlemen  who  arc 
so  frequently  appointed  Governors  of  Prisons — would 
acknowledge  that  some  breaches  of  the  vSilence  Rule  are  in¬ 
evitable.  But  I  gather  that  the  Home  Office  view  is  that,  if 
conversation  were  openly  permitted,  the  effects  of  the  asso- 
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ciation  of  prisoners  together  would  be  much  w  orse  than  is  at 
present  the  case.  This  view7  rests,  I  can  only  conclude,  upon 
ignorance  of  the  degree  to  which  the  Silence  Rule  and  its 
corollary,  forbidding  any  kind  of  communication  between 
prisoners,  are  evaded.  In  order  to  enlighten  them  I  wTill  give 
a  few  examples  of  the  manner  in  wdiich  these  rules  are  set  at 
naught. 

Example  I. 

In  one  of  the  five  prisons  in  wThich  I  have  been  there 
were  a  large  number  of  Chinamen.  When  they  left, 
this  was  the  ironical  comment  of  a  prison  officer  : 
“  Those  Chinamen  could  not  speak  a  wrord  of  English 
when  they  came  here  three  months  ago.  They  w7ere  for¬ 
bidden  to  open  their  mouths,  but  somehow’  they  can  all 
speak  English  now  !  ” 

Example  II. 

I  was  taught  to  play  chess  in  prison  by  a  fellow- 
prisoner,  and  so  long  as  we  w’ere  in  neighbouring  cells 
we  played  regularly  each  evening. 

Example  III. 

For  more  than  twelve  months  I  wrrote  and  circulated 
a  manuscript  newspaper  in  prison,  and  it  was  only  once 
discovered.  Its  contents  were  largely  composed  of  in¬ 
formation  received  by  fellow7  prisoners  in  their  letters 
and  at  their  visits,  and  passed  on  by  them  to  me.  In 
practically  every  prison  in  which  C.O.’s  w’ere  confined 
similar  newspapers  were  issued.* 

Example  IV. 

A  ballot  vote  was  taken  among  C.O.  prisoners  on 
the  subject  of  a  work  strike.  The  vote  was  very  com¬ 
plex,  answers  to  no  less  than  three  questions  being  re¬ 
quired.  It  was  taken  without  the  slightest  hitch,  and  the 
result  w'as  made  know’ll  to  all  who  participated  within  a 
few7  hours.* 


^Conscientious  Objectors  were  permitted,  after  January,  1918, 
to  converse  at  exercise  when  they  had  been  in  prison  for  twelve 
months,  but  these  examples  of  inter-commumcation  are  given  from 
my  experience  prior  to  the  introdvctinn  of  this  relaxation  of  discipline. 
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Example  V. 

During  the  eight  months  that  I  was  in  Lincoln 

Prison,  I  was  kept  in  strict  solitary  confinement  and  in 

a  different  hall  from  my  fellow  conscientious  objectors. 

Yet  I  communicated  with  them  daily. 

I  could  multiply  these  examples  a  hundredfold.  They 
are  the  common  experience  of  prison.  And  I  must  not  neglect 
to  make  clear  that  these  things  were  not  done  with  the  con¬ 
nivance  of  the  prison  officers.  Prisoners  are  often  discovered 
breaking  the  Silence  and  No  Communication  rules,  and  they 
are  frequently  reported  to  the  Governor  and  punished  in 
consequence.  But  it  would  need  as  many  officers  as  there 
are  prisoners  rigidly  to  enforce  them. 

It  will  perhaps  be  urged  that  since  the  Silence  Rule 
cannot  be  enforced  there  is  no  need  to  stress  objections  to  it. 
Let  the  reader  who  thinks  thus  pause  a  moment,  and  try  to 
conceive  what  existence  is  like  under  conditions  where ,  from 
day  to  day  and  week  to  week,  it  is  only  possible  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  the  fellow  human  beings  about  one  by  a  breach  of 
rules — where  there  is  the  constant  sense  that  in  doing  so  one 
is  doing  something  wrong,  where  one  has  constantly  to  stoop 
to  all  kinds  of  deception  to  evade  discovery ,  and  ivhere  there 
is  the  constant  fear  of  being  spied  upon  and  detected  and 
punished.  Ho7v  can  character  be  reformed  in  such  an  atmos¬ 
phere  as  that  ? 

*  * 

Whilst  in  prison  I  tabled  six  distinct  grounds  on  which 
the  Silence  Rule  was  to  be  condemned.  In  this  short 
pamphlet  I  will  only  instance  two. 

The  first  and  most  important  ground  of  objection  is  that  it 
invites  prisoners  to  practice  deception  so  constantly  that 
underhandedness  and  deceitfulness  become  their  second 
nature.  It  is  perfectly  amazing  how  adept  one  becomes  at 
breaking  the  Silence  and  No-Communication  Rules  whilst 
apparently  quite  innocent  of  doing  any  such  thing.  There 
seems  little  harm  in  carrying  on  this  pretence  once  or  twice, 
but  it  grows  on  one  so  as  to  become  a  habit  and  from  a  habit 
it  becomes  a  vice.  “  I  am  doing  things  in  here  without  turn¬ 
ing  a  hair  which  I  should  simply  have  blushed  to  do  out¬ 
side,  ”  remarked  a  prisoner  to  me  on  one  occasion,  and  I  am 
certain  he  was  voicing  the  experience  of  almost  ever}7  first 

*  \  f  -  . 
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offender.  The  effect  of  prohibiting  open  conversation  is  in¬ 
evitably  to  encourage  surreptitious  communication,  and 
human  nature  is  such  that  the  growth  of  a  capacity  for 
deception  in  one  direction,  encourages  a  tendency  towards 
deception  in  other  directions  also,  and  degrades  the  whole 
character.  Persons  who  belong  to  what  is  termed  the 
“  criminal  class  ”  are  notoriously  shifty  and  untrustworthy 
in  word  and  deed.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  first  offenders  in  prison,  I  am  quite  sure  that  this 
characteristic  is  in  most  cases  developed  by  the  prison  sys¬ 
tem,  and  that  it  is  not  an  inherent  vice.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  Silence  Rule,  because  it  cultivates  a  capacity 
for  deception,  helps  to  manufacture  the  type  of  character 
which  finds  natural  expression  in  crime. 


A  second  effect  of  the  attempt  to  enforce  such  an  impos¬ 
sible  Regulation  as  the  prohibition  of  all  speech  is  to  create 
an  attitude  of  contempt  for  the  laws  of  the  State.  Every 
prisoner  with  any  mentality  at  all  realises  the  inhumanity 
and  futility  of  the  Silence  Rule.  He  sees  that  it  cannot  be 
^iforcecj  consistently,  and  he  feels  its  injustice  when  it  is 
%ifox^i^  partially  by  the  occasional  reporting  of  a  prisoner. 
Th®|^ptitenipt  for  a  particular  State  Regulation  quickly 
develops  into  a  contempt  for  all  State  Regulations.  The 
average  prisoner  does  not  pause  to  distinguish  between  a 
Regulation  prohibiting  speech  in  prison  and  a  law  pro¬ 
hibiting  stealing  outside  prison.  A  feeling  of  bitterness 
and  anger  is  in  his  heart  and  his  one  great  desire  is  “  to  get 
his  own  back  ”  by  some  means  or  other.  This  feeling  towards 
the  authorities  soon  grows  into  an  attitude  of  opposition 
towards  all  respectable  society.  Almost  every  phase  o if  the 
prison  system  contributes  towards  the  development  of  this 
state  of  mind,  but  I  think  it  is  the  futility  of  the  Silence  Rule 
and  the  constant  defiance  to  which  it  is  put  that  are  most  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  general  contempt  in  which  most  prisoners 
come  to  hold  the  rules  and  regulations  laid  down  b}r  the 
vState.  One  thing  is  undeniable  :  that  prison-treatment  in-  v 
culcates  in  those  who  undergo  it  a  spirit  of  antagonism  to 
the  general  community,  and  that  many  men  and  women  who 
enter  the  prison  gates  with  a  sense  of  shame  and  repentance 
go  out  “  at  war  with  society,  ”  bitter,  sullen,  dangerous.  It 
is  thus  that  the  so-called  criminal  type  is  made. 


A 


k/l  do  not  intend  in  this  pamphlet  to  make  detailed  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  revolution  I  should  like  to  see  in  the  treatment 
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of  those  who  have  proved  themselves  a  real  menace  to  the 
community;  I  hope  to  do  that  elsewhere.*  But  after  what  I 
have  written  about  the  Silence  Rule,  I  cannot  pass  on  with¬ 
out  making  one  constructive  suggestion  :  Since  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  all  speech  is  both  inhuman  and  futile,  and  since 
the  uninfluenced  speech  of  prisoners  is  not  likely  to  be  of  a 
reforming  character — is,  indeed,  likely  to  corrupt  those  who 
are  new  to  crime,  the  first  step  in  transforming  prisons  from 
crime  factories  into  institutions  for  the  training  of  character 
is  to  establish  a  body  of  men  and  women  of  high  purpose 
who  will  live  and  mingle  with  prisoners  and  by  their  associa¬ 
tion  with  them  influence  them  towards  better  things.  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  men  and 
women  who  would  be  ready  to  do  this  :  all  through  history 
there  have  been  those  who  have  responded  to  similar  calls; 
in  any  case  I  am  quite  certain  that  so  long  as  the  present 
system  remains,  whereby  prison  officers  are  simply 
keepers/’  responsible  for  seeing  that  a  prisoner  is  safely 
locked  in  his  cell,  that  he  does  his  daily  “  task  ”  and  keeps 
his  tins  polished,  and  that  he  does  not  talk  or  communicate 
with  another  prisoner  in  any  way — “  keepers  ”  who  are  not 
permitted  to  be  as  human  to  their  charges  as  are  the  keepers 
at  the  Zoological  Gardens  to  the  beasts  in  their  care,  who  are 
not  permitted  to  speak  to  a  prisoner  except  to  command  or 
reprimand,  and  who  are  liable  to  be  fined  for  any  breach  of 
this  Regulation  attitude — I  am  certain,  I  repeat,  that  so  long 
as  this  system  remains  nine  out  of  ten  prisoners  will  be  much 
worse  men  and  women  on  their  discharge  from  prison  than 
they  were  when  first  received  from  the  hands  of  the 
magistrates. 


The  first  object  of  the  State  in  its  attitude  towards  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  a  menace  to  the  life  of  the  community  should 
surely  be  so  to  develop  their  character  that  they  may  become 
useful  citizens,  conscious  of  their  duties  to  their  fellows.  That 
object  can  only  be  achieved  by  encouraging  the  growth  of 
the  best  in  their  character  and  by  bringing  to  birth  a  sense 
of  their  oneness  with  the  community. 


*The  author  is  preparing  a  fuller  work  on  the  Prison  System 
with  a  number  of  constructive  proposals,  as  one  of  the  volumes  in 
the  new  series  being  published  by  the  Independent  Labour  Party, 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Philip  Snowden. 
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The  present  prison  system  not  only  fails  to  do  either  of 
these  things;  it  does  the  direct  opposite.  It  deforms  character 
and,  as  I  have  already  said,  strengthens  the  tendency  of  pri¬ 
soners  to  feel  at  enmity  with  society. 


If  a  man  is  treated  like  a  human  being,  the  probability 
is  that  he  will  become  human,  however  degraded  he  may  be^ 
and  that  a  sense  of  his  responsibility  to  the  human  family  will 
begin  to  dawn  in  his  brain.  If  a  man  is  treated  like  a  beast, 
the  probability  is  that  he  will  become  a  beast,  however  re¬ 
fined  he  may  be,  and  that  any  sense  of  responsibility  to  others 
which  he  may  have  had  will  be  lost.  These  principles  of 
psychology  ought  to  be  self-evident,  but  they  do  not  appear 
to  be  realised  even  in  the  faintest  degree  by  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  prison  system. 


“  Forget  3^our  humanity  all  who  enter  here.” 

That  was  the  motto  which  a  prison  officer  suggested  to> 
me  should  be  inscribed  above  the  gateway  of  every  prison. 
Once  inside  the  gateway,  neither  prisoner  nor  officer  can  be 
human.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  to  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  inside  of  gaols  the  inhuman  atmosphere  of 
prison  existence.  I  have  tried  to  suggest  it  in  considering  the 
“  Silence  Rule.”  I  will  instance  other  rules. 


}  From  the  moment  a  prisoner  is  handed  over  to  his  hall 
officer  he  ceases  to  have  a  name,  and  is  known  by  the  number 
of  his  cell.  He  is  no  longer  Harold  Wilson;  he  is  C.  3.  24,. 
and  an  ugly  yellow  badge  which  he  wears  on  his  coat  an¬ 
nounces  that  fact  to  everyone.  Prisoners  are  not  permitted 
to  know  each  others’  names,  and  they  are  not  supposed  to 
know  the  names  of  officers.  The  human  personality  which  a? 
name  signifies  has  been  left  outside  the  prison  gate. 

The  solitary  confinement  to  which  every  “  hard  labour  ”* 
prisoner  is  subjected  for  the  first  month  is  another  gross 
instance  of  the  inhumanity  of  prison.  Soli  tar  3'  con¬ 
finement  has  been  justified  on  the  ground  that  it  encourages 
self-examination  and  produces  the  frame  of  mind  out  of 
which  grows  repentance.  The  truth  is — as  even’  prison  officer 
and  doctor  and  chaplain  knows — that  solitan’  confinement 
encourages  the  growth  of  the  vicious  side  of  the  prisoners’' 
nature  and  develops  the  tendencies  in  their  minds  towards 
crime.  That  this  would  be  the  case  even^one  with  the  slight- 
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est  knowledge  of  physiology  and  psychology  would  expect,. 
Take  a  man  and  shut  him  up  in  a  small  cell  for  two  months i 
allow  him  only  folly  minutes’  exercise  each  day,  and  give 
him  work,  such  as  sewing,  which  makes  little  demand  on  his 
bodily  strength  :  what  is  the  result  ?  An}7  doctor  will  reply 
that  the  inevitable  consequence  of  denying  an  outlet  for  a 
man’s  physical  activities  in  other  directions  is  to  fester  his 
sexual  desires.  A  prison  doctor  once  told  me  that  sexual 
viciousness  was  more  responsible  for  the  deterioration  of  pri¬ 
soners  than  any  other  factor  and  that  the  unnatural  condi¬ 
tions  of  prison  encouraged  the  practice  of  unnatural  vice. 

That  is  the  physiological  result  of  solitary  confinement. 
From  the  psychological  standpoint  the  effects  are  as  evil.  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  confinement  throws  a  man’s  mind  back 
on  himself.  But  if  that  mind  already  has  evil  tendencies,  the 
fact  that  it  has  to  rely  solely  upon  itself  only  strengthens 
those  tendencies.  This  effect  is  increased  by  the  absence  of' 
interest  in  other  things.  During  the  first  month  of  imprison¬ 
ment,  the  “  hard  labour”  man  is  only  allowed  one  book,,/ 
and  this  book  must  be  of  an  educational  character.  Even 
when  a  prisoner  is  of  the  type  which  takes  an  interest  in 
educational  works,  the  book  is  often  read  in  one  evening. 
Except  for  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  this  is  his  only  source 
of  diversion  from  his  own  thoughts  for  a  month. 

It  is  two  months  before  a  “  hard  labour”  prisoner  is- 
permitted  to  hear  from  his  wife  or  relatives  or  to  write  to 
them.  It  is  six  weeks  before  he  may  write  or  receive  a  second 
letter,  and,  after  that,  intervals  of  one  month  must  elapse. 

He  may  have  visits  at  similar  intervals.  The  conditions, 
under  which  these  visits  take  place  are,  I  think,  the  most 
inhuman  feature  of  all  prison  existence.  There  are  two 
methods.  In  some  prisons  the  visiting  arrangements  consist 
of  two  small  compartments  similar  to  telephone  boxes,  par¬ 
titioned  from  each  other  by  two  screens  of  thick  wire  gauze 
about  a  foot  apart.  The  visitors  stand  in  one  box,  the  pri¬ 
soner,  with  an  officer  behind  him  (to  overhear  the  conversa¬ 
tion)  in  the  other.  The  wire  gauze  so  darkens  everything 
seen  through  it  that  when  my  wife  visited  me  at  Wormwood  s 
Scrubbs  Prison  I  was  entirely  unable  to  recognise  an  excel¬ 
lent  photograph  of  our  child  which  she  had  brought  to  show 
me. 

The  second  method  literally^  bears  out  the  comparison  I 
have  used  likening  prisoners  to  caged  animals.  A  room  is. 
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divided  into  three  parts  by  heavy  iron  railings,  making  two 
•cages  with  a  corridor  in  between.  The  prisoner  stands  in 
one  cage,  the  visitor  in  the  other,  and  the  prison  officer  sits 
in  the  corridor  between  them.  The  appearance  of  a  prisoner, 
unshaved,  wretchedly  clothed,  and  haggard,  clasping  the  iron 
-if'  railings  and  leaning  towards  his  visitor,  is  exactly  like  some 
v'*-  uncouth  animal  at  the  Zoological  Gardens. 


The  ideal  of  service  to  the  community  ought  to  be  in- 
A  /> culcated  in  prisoners  by  means  of  the  work  they  do.  It  ought 
3fto  be  useful,  interesting,  and  given  to  them  quite  definitely 
as  their  contribution  to  the  life  of  the  nation.  At  present 
the  work  is  often  useless,  it  is  monotonous,  and  it  is  imposed 
as  a  punishment.  A  great  part  of  prison  labour  is  the  making 
of  mail-bags  for  the  postal  service.  They  are  certainly  use¬ 
ful,  but  nine-tenths  of  the  work  done  laboriously  with  needle 
and  thread  could  be  done  rapidly  and  effective^  by  machin- 
•'■ery.  The  object  of  the  work  is  not  to  make  useful  things, 
but  to  provide  a  “  task/’  and  it  is  as  such  that  the 
prisoners  regard  it.  Many  of  those  who  have  been  in  prison 
could  give  instances  of  proposals  to  facilitate  the  work  being 
j  rejected  because  they  would  have  lightened  the  “  task,”  and 
-of  work  being  given  to  prisoners  to  do  by  hand  whilst 
machines  for  the  same  process  were  standing  idle.  So  long 
as  prison  labour  is  regarded  in  that  light  by  the  authorities 
the  conception  of  work  as  an  honourable  service  to  the  com- 
n amity  can  never  be  realised  by  the  prisoners. 

If  prisoners  are  to  become  trustworthy  persons  when 
5Vthey  return  to  the  world  outside  they  must  be  trusted  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  whilst  in  prison.  Under  the  present 
system  they  live  and  move  and  have  their  being  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  suspicion.  They  are  never  allowed  to  go  out  of  sight 
of  an  officer.  Whilst  in  their  cells  they  are  always  liable  to 
be  under  the  observation  of  warders,  who  glide  about  in  silent 
slippers  and  peep  through  the  spy-hole  like  cats  watching  for 
mice.  Neither  are  the}^  released  from  this  pernicious  atmos¬ 
phere  even  when  attending  the  religious  services  in  chapel. 
Officers  are  stationed  facing  the  prisoners  on  raised  seats  at 
intervals  of  six  pews,  and  the  service  is  often  interrupted  by 
the  reprimanding  voice  of  discipline,  ordering  a  prisoner  to 
straighten  his  back  when  kneeling  for  prayer,  or  to  fold  his 
amis  when  seated.  Distrust  breeds  untrustworthiness,  and 
this  constant  espionage  inevitably  destroys  any  desire  in  the 
prisoner  to  become  a  self-respecting  and  respected  citizen. 
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I  am  writing  here  of  the  effect  of  the  prison  system  upon 
prisoners;  consequently  the  conditions  under  which  the  prison 
officers  work  is  outside  the  scope  of  my  subject.  But  I  cannot 
pass  on  without  remarking  that  the  prison  officers  have  to 
perform  their  distasteful  duties  under  a  system  of  espionage- 
similar  to  that  which  they  are  compelled  to  employ  against 
prisoners,  and  it  is  due  to  them  to  say  that  they  are  almost 
unanimously  in  favour  of  a  complete  change  in  the  treatment 
of  criminals.  “  When  you  boys  get  out/’  one  of  them  said 
to  tr»e,  “  "'o  expect  you  to  expose  things  so  vigorously  that 
there  will  be  a  revolution  in  conditions  both  for  prisoners  and 
prison  officers.” 


I  should  have  liked  to  deal  with,  other  aspects  of  the 
Prison  System,  but  that  is  impossible  in  a  brief  pamphlet.  I 
can  only  mention  some  of  its  more  evident  evils,  such  as  the 
suppression  of  every  generous  impulse  in  a  prisoner  to  help 
or  encourage  his  fellows;  the  absence  of  any  real  education 
or  training  for  prisonei's;  the  indifference  to  personal  cleanli¬ 
ness;  the  entire  absence  of  beauty  and  of  other  refining 
influences;  and  the  isolation  from  the  thought  and  progress 
of  the  world  outside  the  prison  walls.  I  hope  to  deal  with 
these  matters  in  a  fuller  work.  Here  I  will  only  repeat 
that  the  effect  of  punishing  men  and  women  by  treating 
them  as  though  they  were  beasts  without  minds  and  souls  is 
to  encourage  them  to  become  beasts.  In  saying  this  I  am  not 
forgetting  the  occasionally  heroic  work  of  a  pi'ison  chaplain. 
Every  prison  chaplain  who  is  earnest  in  his  desire 
to  see  his  “  flock  ”  develop  rather  than  deteriorate 
in  character  is  burning  with  indignation  against  the  prison 
system .  As  one  of  them  put  it  to  me  in  the  evangelical  lan¬ 
guage  which  expresses  his  faith,  “  For  every  man  we  save, 
the  S3’stem  damns  ten.” 

:\: 

This  morning  (July  22nd,  1919)  I  found  the  following 
paragraph  in  the  Daily  Herald  :  — 

Three  years.’  penal  servitude  was  passed  at  the  Old 
Bailey  yesterday  on  John  James  (52),  porter,  for  breaking 
into  and  entering  a  hairdresser’s  shop  in  St.  Swithin’s-Lane. 
Prisoner  was  sent  to  a  reformatory  in  1882,  and  since-  then 
he  had  been  repeatedly  convicted.  He  was  never  out  of  prison 
for  more  than  three  or  four  weeks. 


Can  any  words  of  mine  indict  the  prison  system  more  severely 
than  this  matter-of-fact  report  ?  And  it  is  not  a  very  excep¬ 
tional  case.  Everyone  who  has  served  a  long  term  will  be 
familiar  with  prisoners  who  have  reappeared  with  a  new 
sentence  within  a  few  weeks  of  being  discharged.  Such 
offenders  are  notorious  in  prison  and  are  known  as  the 
“  in-and-outs.”  They  are  objects  not  of  f scorn  but  of  pity 
to  all  who  realise  how  much  they  are  the  victims  of  the 
Prison  System,  how  thoroughly  they  have  been  moulded  by 
it  to  a  life  of  vagabondage  and  dishonesty. 

One  wonders  sometimes  how  Magistrates  can  continue 
to  send  men  and  women  to  prison.  Their  expedience  surely 
ought  to  have  impressed  upon  them  the  entire  failure  of  the 
-system.  It  is  the  custom  for  the  local  magistrates  to  visit 
prisons  once  a  month  in  order  to  undertake  a  very  superficial 
and  quite  useless  tour  of  inspection  and  to  receive  any  com¬ 
plaints  from  prisoners.  They  pass  from  cell  to  cell  and  ask, 
“  Have  you  any  complaints  to  make?  ”  Once  I  could  net 
resist  replying,  “  Not  of  the  administration,  but  of  the  system 
— hundreds. ”  The  magistrate  almost  jumped  in  his  sur¬ 
prise,  and  remarked,  “  I  am  afraid  1  cannot  alter  the  sys¬ 
tem/'  But  if  magistrates  would  only  make  themselves 
familiar  with  prison  conditions  (I  was  simply  amazed  by  the 
ignorance  which  the  visiting  magistrates  revealed  in  occa¬ 
sional  conversations  I  had  with  them  in  prison)  and  would 
express  themselves  openly  and  persistently  on  the  absolute 
futility  of  the  system  as  revealed  in  the  repeated  sentences 
they  have  to  impose,  public  opinion  would  soon  awaken  to 
the  necessity  of  a  revolution  in  our  penal  methods. 

Occasionally  a  magistrate  does  voice  a  protest.  In  his 
excellent  little  book,  “  A  C.O.  in  Prison,”  Mr.  W.  J.  Cham¬ 
berlain  gives  a  letter  from  a  magistrate  which  appeared  in 
the  Daily  News  of  October  25th,  1916.  I  quote  a  few  sen¬ 
tences  from  it  :  — 

. as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  our  prison  system  fails 

almost  completely.  The  short-timer  who  goes  in  and  out  re¬ 
gularly  (such  as  the  habitual  drinker,  and  that  class,  in¬ 
cluding  some  cases  of  a  more  serious  character)  gets  no  good 
at  all  by  prison  discipline.  .  .  .  The  long-timer  is  at  present 
turned  out  of  gaol  into  the  street,  and  is  about  as  helpless 
as  a  bat  flying  in  the  sunlight  ....  his  will-power  and  all 
personal  initiative  has  been  sapped  out  of  him  by  the  present 
system.  It  does  not  reform  men  :  it  punishes  them,  subdues 
most  of  them,  but  does  not  put  them  into  the  way — when  it 
turns  them  out  of  prison — of  doing  any  better  than  they  did 
before.  It  turns  them  out  into  the  world  ashamed,  sullen, 
angry;  Ishmaels  among  men.  .  .  . 
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Sg  are  we  to  be  satisfied  with  a  prison  system  whose 
I  is  such? 


lilst  I  was  in  Lincoln  Prison  a  boy  of  fifteen  was 
li  the  next  cell.  He  was  a  bugler  in  the  army,  a 
aright  boy,  and  of  a  generous  heart.  He  was  sen- 
o  one  month’s  hard  labour  for  stealing  a  bicycle. 


ced  him  why  he  did  it.  “  I  don’t  know,”  he  replied. 
fa  bike  standing  outside  a  shop,  I  had  a  sudden  desire 
on  it,  and  before  I  knew  what  I  w7as  doing  I  w?as 
aff  full  speed.  I  wTas  caught  almost  at  once.” 
Jy  the  boyish  impulse  of  a  lad  bubbling  over  with 
|of  adventure,  and,  if  you  will,  the  spirit  of  mischief, 
redly,  not  a  vicious  or  criminal  type. 


lickly  taught  this  lad  the  Morse  Code  and  we  rapped 
conversations  through  the  wall.  I  found  that  he 
eat  reader,  that  he  was  anxious  to  learn,  that  he  was 
ambitious  to  get  on.  It  became  indisputably  clear  to 
,  thaHin  sympathetic  surroundings  and  with  proper  train- 
.he  could  become  both  an  able  craftsman  and  a  good 
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ere  wTas  another  prisoner  wfith  w  hom  I  came  into 
t  in  Lincoln  Gaol.  He  was  found  guilty  of  a 
horrible  to  particularise.  He  was  a  vicious, 
wretch t  whose  whole  thought  seemed  limited  to 
s  filthy  and  foul.  One  had  a  sense  of  uncleanness 
he  merely  approached. 
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lad  finished  his  month  and  went  out,  vowing  to  me 
would  never  enter  such  a  place  again.  The  bestial 
ent  out  the  same  day.  Three  weeks  later  the  old 
ack.  And  only  a  week  more  had  gone  by  when 
returned  .  .  .  .  “  to  come  back  again  and  again 
...  to  spend  his  life  here.” 


jpiat  be  his  fate  ?  I  hope  not,  but  I  soon  found  that 
caught  “  the  prison  habit.”  He  was  deteriorating 
a  day  to  day.  Already  he  was  behaving  like  an 
And  a  scene  I  witnessed  one  evening  from  my 
I  will  never  be  able  to  erase  from  my  memory. 
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[upper  bell  had  tolled  and  the  prisoners  were  coming 
wood-shed,  single-file.  There  were  only  twenty 
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of  them,  fourteen  of  the  “  old  crocks/5'  followed  by ' 

The  figures  and  faces  of  the  old  men  were  a  denial 
is  divine  in  man.  There  was  insanity  there,  tf 
inebriety,  there  was  sexual  viciousness.  These  outral 
the  image  of  God  were  the  finished  articles  of  ourf 
crime-factories. 

And  behind  them  came  the  boys,  with  figures  anc^ 
marred,  yet  not  hopeless.  There  was  weak-mindedne^g^1  J 
there  was  hot-temper,  there  was  dare-devilry.  But  there 
no  wickedness  so  deeply  rooted  that  right  surround™ 
might  not  have  eradicated  it. 

*  I 

I  looked  again  more  closely.  The  last  of  the  Old 
was  the  wretch  whose  crime  I  cannot  bring 
describe.  The  first  of  the  boys  w  as  my  bugler, 
were  conversing  familiarly  together. 

The  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  tragedy. 
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